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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

When I stood lone on the height my sorrow did speak, 
As I went down the hill, I cried and I cried, 

The soft little hands of the rain stroking my cheek, 
The kind little feet of the rain ran by my side. 

When I went to thy grave, broken with tears, 
When I crouched down in the grass, dumb in despair, 

I heard the sweet croon of the wind soft in my ears, 
I felt the kind lips of the wind touching my hair. 

When I stood lone by the cross, sorrow did speak. 

When I went down the long hill, I cried and I cried. 
The soft little hands of the rain stroked my pale cheek, 

The kind little feet of the rain ran by my side. 

A. C. H. 

OTHER POETS OF THE WAR 

In Flanders Fields, by John McCrae, with an Essay in 

Character by Sir Andrew Macphail. Putnam. 
A Highland Regiment and Other Poems, and War the 

Liberator and Other Pieces, by E. A. Mackintosh, M. C. 

John Lane Co. 
Sea-dogs and Men at Arms — a Canadian Book of Songs, by 

Jesse Edgar Middleton. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
En Repos and Elsewhere Over There, by Lansing Warren 

and Robert A. Donaldson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Drums in our Street, by Mary Carolyn Davies. Mac- 

millan Co. 
Forward March I by Angela Morgan. John Lane Co. 
The Chosen Nation, by Irwin St. John Tucker. Published 

by the Author, Chicago. 

No one can read without emotion the commonest journal- 
ism of the war, whether it be in prose or verse. The ex- 
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Other Poets of the War 

perience of fighting men, tersely reported from day to day 
during those four years, has been immediately absorbing be- 
yond any literature of past or present. Bits of this jour- 
nalism, indeed, had literary value — a vivid spontaneous beauty 
— even though, like flowers of the field, it was born but to 
perish ; but of tener its poignancy depended upon the reader's 
fervor of interest rather than the writer's artistry. 

War verse, being more quotable than war prose, has been 
more easily caught up and preserved. The war anthologies 
are full of good journalism, of vivid reporting; with now 
and then a lyric, or perhaps a drama, of higher quality to 
give us hope that the devastating tragic glory of those years 
of wrath may yet leave adequate record. 

The books listed above are mostly journalism, but now 
and then some poem lifts the emotion of the moment into 
song, thus winning a chance of survival after the moment 
has passed. John McCrae achieves this in the much-quoted 
In Flanders Fields — achieves it by sheer simplicity and con- 
centration in the expression of a moving and tragic appeal. 
Another poem on the same motive — a living soldier's ad- 
dress to The Anxious Dead — is perhaps still finer, and its 
quatrains fit the subject better than the too slight rondeau 
form of the first. Here it is, minus the final rather inade- 
quate stanza: 

O guns, fall silent till the dead men hear 
Above their heads the legions pressing on: 

(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear, 
And died not knowing how the day had gone.) 

O flashing muzzles, pause, and let them see 
The coming dawn that streaks the sky afar ; 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Then let your mighty chorus witness be 
To them, and Caesar, that we still make war. 

Tell them, O guns, that we have heard their call, 
That we have sworn, and will not turn aside, 

That we will onward till we win or fall, 
That we will keep the faith for which they died. 

McCrae, who was about forty years old and a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Canadian medical service when he died of 
pneumonia in France, will be remembered for these two 
poems, and possibly also the sonnet on death, Mine Host. 

Lieutenant Mackintosh, of the Seaforth Highlanders, who 
was killed in action on the Western Front at the age of 
twenty-four, is also a questioner of death. His two books 
are full of the subject, he was haunted by the living presence 
of the dead. The best of these — Beaumont-Hamel, Three 
Battles, From Home, In Memoriam — deserve a good place 
in the war anthologies, deserve it for their delicate touch upon 
the most intimate emotion, as in this poem, the third of 
the Three Battles: 

Not for the day of victory 

I mourn I was not there — 
The hard fierce rush of slaying men, 

The hands up in the air; 
But for the torn ranks struggling on 

The old brave hopeless way — 
The broken charge, the slow retreat, 

And I so far away. 

And listening to the tale of Roeux, 

I think I see again 
The steady grim despairing ranks, 

The courage and the pain ; 
The bodies of my friends that lie 

Unburied in the dew — 
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Other Poets of the War 

O friends of mine, and I not there 
To die along with you! 

Besides these war poems, among the most direct and 
tragically appealing that I have read, Mackintosh's two 
volumes contain earlier work, the promising practice-verse 
of an enthusiastic young Celt who might have proved his 
mettle as a poet if the war had spared him. 

In Sea-dogs and Men at Arms, Jesse Edgar Middleton 
at least presents, in his opening poem The Canadian, the 
point of view of our colonial neighbors to the north. "I 
never saw the cliffs of snow," he sings, "the Island of my 
dream" — 

And still the name of England, 

Which tyrants laugh to scorn, 
Can thrill my soul. It is to me 

A very bugle-horn. 

But the book does little else. 

Nor does En Repos and Elsewhere Over There, "verses 
written in France" by Lansing Warren and Robert A. 
Donaldson, attempt anything beyond journalism, mostly 
humorous journalism. But some of the pieces are extremely 
good of their kind — En Repos, Allies, Communiques, and 
Envoi, for example. These two young Americans hit off 
cleverly the dough-boy sentiment and sense of fun. 

When we pass from the work of soldiers to war verse 
written by outsiders, we usually encounter a different note. 
Soldiers, even when they accept ready-made the most con- 
ventional ideas of war, write from intimate personal ex- 
perience. But the outsiders are usually making poetry out 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

of an imaginative experience too clogged with theory, or 
with the common over-worked sentimentality. Even Mary 
Carolyn Davies makes one a little impatient — her book plays 
up too easily the proper sentiments of soldier-boys, their 
sweethearts, mothers and chums. At Wipers and Calvary 
and On Leave in a Strange Little Town, for example, are 
almost tricky in their sentimental appeal. Miss Davies, 
whose best verse expresses a high, free girlishness, will lose 
her artistic sincerity if she doesn't stop demanding too much 
of it. Not often in The Drums in Our Street, her first 
book, does she utter a cry as poignant as in this brief poem, 
The Great War: 

Youth, crucified to save the world, 

Hangs on the cross, and to the sky 
Utters, while thunderbolts are hurled, 

A fearful cry. 
Who has betrayed him? Each one asks 

Low, "Is it I ?" 

Angela Morgan's book, Forward March! is rhetoric 
unashamed marching down well-worn high-roads of war- 
sentiment, love-sentiment, nature-sentiment. Here, for 
example, is the beginning of Resurgam : 

Out of the graves, a Summons; 
Out of the ruins, a Voice: 
"O children of men, 
Tis the hour again 
Of earth's primeval choice ; 
Whether to drift supinely 
Where chaos rides unfurled, 
Or gird the will divinely 
To re-create the world." 

And Irwin St. John Tucker does no better with The 
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Chosen Nation, even though he sets forth his socialistic 
theme in Elizabethan trappings — an hundred and five Spen- 
serian stanzas! Neither Miss Morgan's orthodoxy nor Mr. 
St. John's heterodoxy in the troublous affairs of this world 
can make a poet. The latter says in his Foreword: 

The poem contains in condensed form all that I know of history, 
and likewise my view of the present situation and hope of the 
future. 

And yet, in spite of such an all-inclusive lofty motive, here 
is the utmost Mr. St. John's muse can achieve : 

Now, O thou young Republic girt with stars, 

Whose spacious territories hailed us here, 
Thou wert God's trust, from hate-recurrent wars 

To show the way: how peace may persevere; 

How men he cleansed of hate and greed and fear; 
How federated states in one may dwell 

Seeking one good through ends of earth brought near. 
Thy words indeed are high ; but guard thou well ; 
By deeds belying words, thy predecessors fell. 

And so forth — to the bitter end. 

There has been much complaint of the poets because none 

of them has yet achieved a Divine Tragedy of the war. But 

it may be in the heart of the muse of war to give the world 

not an epic solo but a lyric chorus ; and we may hear already 

a good many fine clear voices singing over the battlefields, 

the flags and the graves. H. M. 

A FREE SPIRIT 

Twenty, by Stella Benson. Macmillan Co. 

What one gets chiefly from these poems is the impression of 
a liberated spirit. There is not the sensuous enjoyment one 
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